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Recent Developments: Collective Security in the U.N. 


Four important committees are now working to 
strengthen the U.N. Collective Security System. They 
are: Collective Measures Committee, Additional Meas- 
ures Committee, Good Offices Committee and the Peace 
Observation Commission. 3 

The Collective Measures Committee and the Peace Ob- 
servation Commission were created last November when 
the General Assembly passed the “Uniting for Peace” 
Resolution, which sets up machinery to prevent future 
ageressions like that in Korea. This Resolution also en- 
ables the U.N. General Assembly to meet on 24 hours 
notice to prevent aggression when the Security Council 
is blocked due to lack of unanimity of its permanent 
members. 


Collective Measures Committee—This Committee is 
directed to study and recommend methods by which in- 
ternational peace may be maintained and strengthened. 
On March 5, this fourteen-nation group held its first 
meeting. At that time the U.S. proposed that the Com- 
mittee should work toward the following: 1. Organiza- 
tion and coordination of special military units to be set 
aside by member states for duty at the call of the U.N. 
2. Creation of a volunteer U.N. Legion. 3. Meshing re- 
gional defense agreements into the global pattern of 
collective action against aggression. 

Mr. Harding Bancroft, representing the U.S., stated 
“the United Nations is engaged in action against aggres- 
sion at this time; none of us knows how soon it may 
again be called to take similar action.” The Committee's 
first job, he said, was to draw up plans for carrying out 
the section of the resolution asking members to maintain 
armed units ready for U.N. action. These arrangements 
should be formulated as promptly as possible so that if 
the need for collective action were to arise in the near 
future, the improvising that was necessary in the Korean 
case would be substantially reduced. 

Mr. Bancroft urged the Committee to consider espe- 
cially the number and type of forces that member states 
would hold available, their degree of readiness and gen- 
eral location and the merging of regional and collective 
self-defense arrangements into the universal collective 
security system. These would include the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization and the Pan-American defense 
pact, which was created by the Rio Treaty. 

At its second meeting, March 12, the Committee ac- 
cepted the U.S. proposal. The Committee is required to 
present a report to the Security Council and General 


Assembly by September 1. Future meetings of this Com- 
mittee will be closed to allow for frank discussion among 
the members. Members are Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Egypt, France, Mexico, Philippines, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, U.S., Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 


Additional Measures Committee—The February 1 res- 
olution of the U.N., naming China an aggressor, called 
for an Additional Measures Committee to devise sanc- 
tions against Communist China. This Committee is 
composed of the same members as the Collective Measures 
Committee, although Burma and Yugoslavia refused to 
serve on it. Sanctions that could be imposed against 
Communist China are both diplomatic and economic 
though the members of this Committee are waiting for 
possible accomplishments of the U.N. Good Offices Com- 
mittee before they recommend sanctions. 


Good Offices Committee—This Committee, set up on a 
permanent basis by the U.N., is seeking an end to the 
hostilities in Korea through negotiations with the Chinese 
Communists. This three-member Committee, composed 
of Iran, Sweden, and Mexico, is attempting to reach the 
Chinese through the Swedish Embassy at Peiping. There 
has been no progress on this attempt. However, the 
Committee has received a peace plan from Israel calling 
for two conferences, one to establish a cease-fire and the 
second to discuss other Far Eastern points of dispute. 


Peace Observation Commission—The other mechanism 
set up by the “Uniting for Peace” Resolution, the Peace 
Observation Commission, has as its purpose the observa- 
tion and reporting on possible areas of future aggression. 
The first meeting was held on March 16 and was devoted 
to an election of officers. There is no specific business 
before it at present. Members include China, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Iraq, Israel, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, Sweden, Uruguay, United Kingdom, 
U.S., and the U.S.S.R. 

The four groups mentioned are determining methods 
to prevent future aggressions and are also working to 
bring an end to the Korean War. The progress may 
seem painfully slow. Their work, however, must satisfy 
the 60 members of the U.N. and consequently proceeds 
with a certain caution. In evaluating U.N. progress to- 
ward building a universal collective security system we 
can recall that it took three years to end the war in 
Palestine, and two and a half years to stop hostilities in 
Indonesia. 
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Federal Reserve- Treasury Accord 


The controversy between the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Treasury (Trenps 2/19/51 and 3/5/51) with 
regard to public debt management and monetary policies 
ended on March 4 with a joint statement of “full accord.” 
It asserted their common purpose “to assure the success- 
ful financing of the government’s requirements and, at 
the same time, to minimize the monetization of the 
public debt.” 

As the first step toward this common purpose, the 
Treasury announced the offering of a new non-market- 
able bond issue bearing 234°/ interest in exchange for 
the longest outstanding restricted issues bearing interest 
at 214°/. To the extent that this offer is accepted, the 
Treasury assumes a larger interest obligation. On the 
other hand, however, an issue of bonds designed to be 
held to maturity is substituted for one which could be 
shifted to the market at any time and sold to the Federal 
Reserve Banks, with a consequent increase in the money 
supply. Secondly, the Federal Reserve System has ceased 
to keep the prices of government securities rigidly pegged, 
and most of these issues have been selling in the market 
slightly below par. The immediate effect of this “un- 
pegging” has been a different spirit in the financial 
markets. The flight of money into the stock market, 
commodity markets and real estate seems to have slowed 
up. Potential lenders, both banks and insurance com- 
panies, are tending to hold their bonds to maturity 
instead of selling them in the market below par in order 
to obtain funds to extend loans. Naturally, under these 
circumstances, they are scrutinizing requested loans more 
carefully. This should make easier the task of the “vol- 
untary credit restraint committees.” 

Before these steps were taken by the financial agencies, 
the President had asked the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, the Director 
of Defense Mobilization and the Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, to make a study of the ways and 
means to provide the “necessary restraint on credit ex- 
pansion.” He specifically suggested study of mandatory 
and voluntary measures which would directly control 
private loans. He also suggested consideration of legis- 
lative proposals for additional bank reserve requirements. 


Redistricting for Congress 


The 1950 census disclosed that there were 19 million 
more people in the U.S. than there were in 1940. One 
consequence of this population growth is the necessity 
for reapportionment of seats in the House of Representa- 
tives. If, as is likely, the House remains at the statutory 
limit of 435 set in 1911, some states will lose seats; others 
will gain. Biggest loss is Pennsylvania’s three; biggest 
gain is California’s seven. 

Besides Pennsylvania and California, other states in- 
volved in the reapportionment are: Missouri, New York, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Illinois, Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, which will lose seats; and Florida, Maryland, 
Michigan, Texas, Virginia, and Washington, which will 
gain. The gaining states can either be redistricted or 
elect the new Congressmen at large. The losing states 
can redistrict or elect all their Congressmen at large. 

The tremendous population growth and shifts of the 
past ten years have created serious maladjustments in 
many states. The difference in population between dis- 
tricts in some places is as much as 400,000. Such dis- 
parity undermines the principle that membership in the 
House of Representatives is based on equality of repre- 
sentation for every citizen as far as practical. 

The problem of redistricting is one for state legislatures 
to meet, but the Constitution gives supervisory powers 
to Congress (Art. I, Sec. 4). Representative Celler of 
New York has introduced a bill (H. R. 2648) which 
would require all the states to establish districts which 
(1) would vary no more than 15° from the figure 
arrived at by dividing the number of that state’s repre- 
sentatives into the total population, (2) would be “com- 
pact and contiguous” territory. To put teeth into the 
law, the bill would forbid the seating of any Representa- 
tive whose district does not conform to these standards. 

Equalizing the population in Congressional districts 
when disproportion exists seems so reasonable as to re- 
quire no argument. Nevertheless, there are always politi- 
cal interests vested in the status quo, and it seems doubt- 
ful that such a bill will have easy passage through the 
House. It has been suggested, however, that the possi- 
bility of national legislation might have a salutory influ- 
ence upon the state legislatures now facing the problem. 


* CURRENT LEGISLATION * 


Reciprocal Trade * (H. R. 1612): The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is completing hearings, and expects to start writing 
the Senate bill after April 5. Present plans would bring the 
bill before the Senate about the middle of April. 


Reapportionment (H. R. 2648): Hearings are scheduled 
before the House Judiciary Committee on April 3, 4, and 
5. (See above.) 


Troops to Europe (S. Res. 99): The Senate continues to 
debate this issue with a vote scheduled sometime during the 
week of April 2. Still to be considered is the second Resolu- 
tion reported by the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees, S. Con. Res. 18. This Resolution is 
identical with S. Res. 99, except that it requires concurrence 


of the House. 


Tax Bill: Open hearings which began on February 5 before 
the House Ways and Means Committee are scheduled to end 
during the week of April 2. The Committee will then meet 
in executive session to start writing a tax bill. 


D. C. Home Rule (S. 656 *): A report is being awaited from 
the Senate District Committee. 


AID TO INDIA 


Many League members, as individuals, have fol- 
lowed with interest, H. R. 3017. It authorizes a grant 
of not more than $190 million for food grains to alle- 
viate famine in India. Although the bill was reported 
by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on March 


1, it has been bottled up in the Rules Committee. 
Members of the Rules Committee are: A. J. Sabath 
(Ill.), E. E. Cox (Ga.), H. W. Smith (Va.), W. M. 
Colmer (Miss.), R. J. Madden (Ind.), J. E. Lyle, Jr. 
(Texas), J. J. Delaney (N. Y.), H. B. Mitchell 
(Wash.), L. E. Allen (Ill.), C. J. Brown (Ohio), H. 
Ellsworth (Ore.), and H. J. Latham (N. Y.). 


*Indicates League support. 


